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To  exalt  the  principles  that  all  rights  and  powers  are  gifts  of  God,  not  for  the 
receiver’s  use  only,  but  for  the  benefit  of  all;  to  magnify  the  oneness  of  the  human 
family,  and  to  lift  mankind  to  the  highest  plane  of  privilege,  we  band  ourselves  to- 
gether under  th^name  ©f ‘Christian  Socialists. 

I.  We  hotel  th*»t ^rod#»*re  #.Jhej  source  and  guide  of  all  human  progress,  and  we 
believe  that  all  social,  political^  and  industrial  relations  should  be  based  on  the 
Fatherhood  <Jf  jGodijindVhe^/ollJ^rhOod  of  Man,  in  the  spirit  and  according  to  the 
teachings^*  J«sus  CrhfrSt.  • *•*  • 

II.  We  h$d  flj^t  frfee  £r$sp*r£t3colnmercial  and  industrial  system  is  not  thus  based, 
but  rests  rajdrei;  phj^cofiijijq’iijdi^dualism,  the  results  of  which  are  : — 

(1)  That  the  natural  resources  of  the  earth  and  the  mechanical  inventions  of 
man  are  made  to  accrue  disproportionately  to  the  advantage  of  the  few  instead  of 
the  many. 

(2)  That  production  is  without  general  plan,  and  commercial  and  industrial 
crises  are  thereby  precipitated. 

(3)  That  the  control  of  business  is  rapidly  concentrating  in  the  hands  of  a 
dangerous  plutocracy,  and  the  destinies  of  the  masses  of  wage-earners  are  becoming 
increasingly  dependent  on  the  will  and  resources  of  a narrowing  number  of  wage- 
payers. 

(4)  That  large  occasion  is  thus  given  for  the  moral  evils  of  mammonism,' 
recklessness,  overcrowding,  intemperance,  prostitution,  crime. 

III.  We  hold  that  united  Christianity  must  protest  against  a system  so  based, 
and  productive  of  such  results,  and  must  demand  a reconstructed  social  order, 
which,  adopting  some  method  of  production  and  distribution  that  starts  from 
organized  society  as  a body  and  seeks  to  benefit  society  equitably  in  every  one  of 
its  members,  shall  be  based  on  the  Christian  principle  that  “We  are  members  one 
of  another.” 

, IV.  While  recognizing  the  present  dangerous  tendency  of  business  towards 
combinations  and  trusts,  we  yet  believe  that  the  economic  circumstances  which  call 
them  into  being  will  necessarily  result  in  the  development  of  such  a social  order, 
which,  with  the  equally  necessary  development  of  individual  character,  will  be  at 
once  true  Socialism  and  true  Christianity. 

V.  Our  objects,  therefore,  as  Christian  Socialists  are  : — 

(1)  To  show  that  the  aim  of  Socialism  is  embraced  in  the  aim  of  Christianity, 

(2)  To  awaken  members  of  Christian  Churches  to  the  fact  that  the  teachings 
of  Jesus  Christ  lead  directly  to  some  specific  form  or  forms  of  Socialism;  that, 
therefore,  the  Church  has  a definite  duty  upon  this  matter,  and  must,  in  simple 
obedience  to  Christ,  apply  itself  to  the  realization  of  the  Social  principles  of 
Christianity. 

VI.  We  invite  all  who  can  subscribe  to  this  declaration  to  active  co-operation 
with  us,  and  we  urge  the  formation  of  similar  fellowships  in  other  places  through- 
out the  land. 

Any  person  who  desires  to  join  the  Society  can  do  so  by  making  application  to 
the  Secretary,  declaring  acceptance  of  its  principles,  and  enclosing  the  admission 
fee  of  $1.00.  Address  all  communications  to  the  Secretary,  Rev.  W.  D.  P.  Bliss, 
Room  30,  36  Bromfield  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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THE  RELATION  OF  THE  CH&RgfJ ;TQ\SO£FAL 
QUESTIONS.; ' 


EDWARD  w.  bemis,  Vi.*:  • •„  i *•: ; * 


“F)Y  rights,”  remarks  a clerical  friend  of  mine,  “a  layman 

I)  ought  to  be  better  than  a clergyman,  because  he 
hears  more  sermons.”  Whatever  the  logic  of  this  statement, 
it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  a layman,  by  virtue  of  his  position, 
is  able  to  study  certain  relations  between  the  Church  and 
social  problems  which  are  inaccessible  to  the  clergy.  A 
prominent  and  conservative  member  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  has  recently  published  an  actual  dialogue  be- 
tween himself  and  a clergyman.  The  latter  is  asked : 

“ What  do  you  want?  ” 

“ I want  to  save  souls.” 

“ How  do  you  propose  to  do  it?  ” 

“ By  preaching  the  gospel.” 

“What  is  that  gospel?  ” 

“ I can ’t  stop  to  preach  a sermon ; you  know  what  the  gos- 
pel is,  I suppose.” 

“ I understand  it  to  be : ‘ Love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all 
thy  might,  mind  and  strength,  and  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.’ 
Do  your  parishioners  practice  that  gospel?  ” 

“ They  do  the  best  they  can.  I could  wish  that  others 
would  do  as  well.  The  trouble  is  that  such  as  you  bring  dis- 
content to  the  masses  of  men  and  array  them  against  the 
Church.  We  are  told  that  the  poor  are  always  with  us,  and 
we  preach  charity,  establish  missions  where  they  can  hear  the 
gospel  preached,  and  make  donations  to  charitable  institutions.” 

“ Does  the  law  of  brotherhood  as  taught  by  Christ  enter  into 
the  relation  between  men,  as  between  the  employer  and  the 
employed,  the  buyer  and  the  seller,  the  borrower  and  the 
lender?  ” 

“ My  dear  sir,  you  must  excuse  me;  there  is  no  doubt  that 
something  is  wrong,  and  we  clergymen  recognize  the  difficulty. 
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We  are  not  independent  men;  some  few  receive  large  salaries, 
but  many  have  as  hard  a struggle  to  live  as  the  better  paid 
mechanics ; for  my  part,  it  costs  me  all  I receive  to  pay  my 
way,  and  if  I should  undertake  to  defend  the  laborer  I should 
lose  my  place,  and  have  to  take  a smaller  salary  somewhere 
else.  Excuse  me,  but  I am  making  arrangements  for  a trip  to 
Europe. t'a|r!ecy{leV4tf:mx  energies.  The  social  demands  upon 
a city  dlefgyMen*  *arQ  -extremely  exacting.  Good  day,  sir.” 
[Exit;  elf  fgynpan.]  ;; : •: ; ; 

Thfe.a£>pve‘  pfijdtatibij  *&illt  £ot  represent  all  clergymen,  but  it 
does  repres^nCa  ;y,tf6cieat  number  to  account  for  the  prevalent 
opinioq'.th^ithe  is  not  adequately  grasping  the  social 

problems'of  the  aay.  * 'A  well-known  clergyman  of  Worcester, 
Mass.,  has  truly  said  that  Christ  rarely  fed  the  souls  of  his 
listeners  until  he  had  first  fed  their  bodies.  With  equal  force 
Dr.  Ely  has  summed  up  the  Christ-teaching  in  the  following 
diagram : 

Gospel. 


Love  to  God,  Love  to  man, 

or  or 

Theology.  Sociology. 

The  Church  must  enforce  the  second  command,  “ Love  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself,”  as  much  as  the  first.  We  are  in  the 
habit  of  glibly  repeating  “ Thy  kingdom  come,  thy  will  be 
done  on  Earth  as  it  is  in  Heaven  ” without  ever  thinking  that 
this  means  pure  politics,  a reformed  civil  service,  correct 
methods  of  taxation,  a just  distribution  of  wealth  and  a re- 
cognition of  morality  and  human  brotherhood  six  days  in  the 
week  as  well  as  on  the  seventh.  And  yet  the  first  petition  of 
the  Lord’s  Prayer  means  all  this  if  it  means  anything.  The 
consequences  of  any  other  interpretation  of  our  Lord’s  teach- 
ing are  fatal.  It  was  Tertullian’s  boast  in  the  third  century 
that  “ nothing  is  so  foreign  to  Christians  as  public  affairs.” 
The  result  was,  as  President  Andrews,  of  Brown,  has  clearly 
shown,  that  the  worst  citizens  alone  ruled,  and  so  Christianity, 
thus  wrongly  understood,  became  a prominent  cause  of  the 
downfall  of  the  world’s  greatest  empire.  It  behooves  us  to  be 
on  our  guard  lest  we  make  a similar  mistake  now. 

But  while  it  is  easy  enough  to  indulge  in  glittering  generalities 
and  urge  obedience  to  the  golden  rule  as  the  great  cure-all,  it 
is  a far  different  and  harder  question  precisely  what  the  golden 
rule  demands  in  concrete  cases.  How  shall  we  apply  it? 
What  does  it  require  of  us  in  case  of  a strike,  the  establish- 
ment of  a free  public  library,  convict  labor,  the  absorption  by 
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a monopoly  like  gas  works  of  profits  that  might  under  differ- 
ent legislation  go  to  the  people,  and  the  maintenance  of  such 
monopoly  by  corruption  of  city  councils  and  legislatures? 
What  ought  to  be  done  at  a time  when  degrading  poverty 
appears  side  by  side  with  some  equally  degrading  abuse  of 
luxury?  It  is  not  urged  that  political  issues  should  be  dis- 
cussed in  the  pulpit.  The  great  question  of  social  reform 
connected  wtih  labor  and  capital,  the  duties  and  responsibil- 
ities of  wealth  and  the  extension  to  all  classes  of  the  benefits 
of  civilization  are  not  as  yet  political  questions.  They  can, 
and  should  be  discussed  on  their  moral  side  by  those  whose 
office  it  is  to  be  the  moral  guides  of  the  people.  It  will  be  the 
hnmble  purpose  of  the  rest  of  this  paper  to  meet,  so  far  as 
space  permits,  this  need  of  concrete  applications  of  Christian 
ethics  to  a few  of  the  great  social  and,  as  I believe,  the  relig- 
ious questions  of  the  day. 

First,  as  to  the  extreme  forms  of  poverty  to  be  seen  all  about 
us  in  every  city,  and  even  in  many  country  districts : How  can 
the  clergy  apply  in  this  vast  field  the  Christianity  of  Christ? 
In  the  first  place  by  devolping  a sympathetic  interest  in  the 
toiling  men  and  women  about  us.  “The  heart  lying  dead,” 
said  Carlisle,  “ the  eye  cannot  see.”  Just  as  we  can  never  judge 
the  southern  people  and  their  treatment  of  the  Negro  correctly 
until  we  have  lived  among  them  and  realized  their  point  of 
view,  so  we  can  never  properly  study  the  causes  of  poverty — 
whether  dissipation,  thriftlessness  or  far  deeper  causes — unless 
we  are  able  to  realize  the  frequently  sad  inheritance  of  physical, 
mental  and  moral  incapacity,  the  poor  education  and  childhood 
training  of  the  wage-earner,  for  which  he  is  not  responsible, 
and  his  low  wages  and  mind-deadening  employment,  which 
inevitably  destroy  all  appetite  for  aught  save  bodily  gratifica- 
tion. A friend  of  mine,  when  professor  in  a good  western 
university  on  a salary  of  $2,000  a year,  described  how  he  came 
from  Ireland  at  the  age  of  12,  without  money,  parents  or  in- 
fluence, and  securing  employment  after  a while  on  the  Penn- 
sylvania railroad  accumulated  enough,  first  as  day  laborer  with 
pickax  and  shovel  and  later  as  foreman,  to  prepare  for  Princeton 
College.  There  he  supported  himself  by  tutoring  and  prizes, 
and  graduated  with  such  honors  as  to  secure  his  collegiate 
position.  “ Every  one  of  these  complaining  or  poor  day  la- 
£ borers,”  he  added,  “could  do  equally  well  in  some  position, 

though  of  course  not  all  in  any  one  kind  of  employment.” 

“That  may  be,”  was  the  reply,  “if  these  people  were  born 
with  such  an  endowment  of  health,  pluck,  energy  and  ability 
as  yourself.”  But  alas  ! how  few  do  have  such  native  endow- 


ments,  and  consequently  how  foolish  it  is  to  expect  much 
self-elevation  from  them.  While  many  deep  underlying  causes 
of  low  wages,  child  labor  and  poverty  exist, — causes  which 
demand  the  deepest  thought  of  our  economic  students, — it  is 
also  true  that  thousands  receive  all  they  earn  or  deserve.  The 
problem  is  how  to  make  them  deserve  more  and  to  assist  them 
upward. 

A large  part  of  the  well-to-do  church-goers  take  as  narrow  a 
view  as  did  a prominent  journal  in  1886,  when  it  asserted  that 
“ so  long  as  the  working  women  prefer  misery  in  the  city  to 
comfort  in  the  country,  and  starvation  wages  in  the  factory  or 
shop  to  good  pay  in  the  kitchen,  it  is  they  and  not  society 
who  must  be  held  responsible  for  their  misery.”  Should  we 
not  rather  see  that  we  must  expect  these  unfortunates  to  refuse 
domestic  service  until  schools  are  established  to  qualify  for  it 
and  to  dignify  it,  as  in  the  cooking  schools  now  a part  of  the 
public  school  system  in  Boston  and  elsewhere?  Should  we 
not  also  see  that  mistresses  need  to  be  preached  to  in  regard 
to  their  responsibility  to  their  servants?  Helen  Campbell’s 
“ Prisoners  of  Poverty  ” can  be  well  read  in  this  connection. 
And  as  to  the  country,  tastes  must  be  formed  in  childhood. 
It  is  noticed  that  when  children  from  crowded  city  homes  have 
tasted  the  country’s  pure  delights,  their  parents,  influenced  by 
their  glowing  accounts,  are  much  more  ready  to  make  their 
home  there. 

This  brings  us  to  the  second  way  in  which  the  Church  may 
establish  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth.  This  is  by  hearty  co- 
operation with  such  methods  of  education  and  factory  legisla- 
tion as  will  attack  the  causes  of  existing  poverty  and  degrada- 
tion. It  is  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  possibilities  of  good  in 
the  uplift  of  the  whole  being  through  our  public  schools,  when 
properly  conducted.  It  is  the  calm  judgement  of  recent  ob- 
servers, however,  that  our  methods  of  public  school  instruction 
are  fifty  years  behind  those  of  France.  What  a field  here  for 
reform  ! To  improve  our  school  system  and  to  force  every 
child  under  the  age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  to  attend  school,  even 
relieving  dependent  relatives  where  their  support  is  impossible 
without  the  child’s  earnings,  is  one  of  the  greatest  demands  of 
the  age.  Not  only  mental  training,  but  manual,  and  also,  as  in 
France,  training  in  thrift,  may  be  secured  in  these  public 
schools.  Write  to  J.  H.  Thiry,  of  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y.,  and 
learn  what  great  strides  are  being  made  in  thrift-culture 
through  savings  banks  in  this  country,  and  introduce  them 
everywhere.  No  child  under  fifteen  should  be  allowed  to  work 
at  all  in  store,  mine  or  factory.  The  constitution  is  impaired, 


education  neglected,  fitness  for  future  earning  and  enjoyment 
lessened.  Yet  outside  of  Massachusetts,  and,  in  some  degree, 
two  or  three  other  States,  our  child-labor  and  compulsory  edu- 
cation laws  are  a farce.  They  are  so  drawn  as  to  be  incapable 
of  enforcement.  Factory  and  school  inspectors  appointed  by 
the  Govenor  should  be  given  full  power  to  execute  the  laws  in 
question.  Truant  and  reform  schools  should  be  established  in 
every  county  for  all  persistent  truants.  Very  suggestive  in 
this  connection  are  the  facts  given  by  Mrs.  Wischnewitzky  in  a 
pamphlet,  “ Our  Toiling  Children,”  recently  published  by  the 
Women’s  Temperance  Publication  Association  of  Chicago. 

Two  years  ago  the  working  men  of  New  York  tried  to  extend 
the  prohibition  of  employing  children  under  thirteen  years  of 
age  to  factories  in  that  State  to  those  at  work  in  stores  where, 
as  cash  or  errand  boys  and  girls,  they  are  bereft  of  sunlgiht, 
recreation  and  school.  Merchants  who  were  prominent 
church  members  went  to  Albany  and  succeeded  in  killing  the 
bill.  Factory  and  child-labor  laws,  which  are  now  endorsed  by 
every  economist,  have  in  most  cases  been  won  by  the  wage- 
earners  in  the  face  of  strong  opposition  from  employers  and  of 
the  indifference  of  the  middle  classes.  Can  we  wonder  that 
there  is  so  much  suspicion  of  our  churches  when  we  hear  so 
few  denunciations  within  them  of  the  social  wrongs  and  injus- 
tices practiced  by  the  members?  In  connection  with  this  and 
other  parts  of  this  article  should  be  read  most  carefully  “ So- 
cial Aspects  of  Christianity”  and  “The  Labor  Movment  in 
America,”  Professor  R.  T.  Ely,  published  by  T.  Y.  Crowell 
& Co.,  of  New  York,  and  “Applied  Christianity,”  by  Wash- 
ington Gladden,  published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  & Co.,  of 
Boston. 

Again,  consider  the  importance  of  reforming  our  prison  sys- 
tems so  as  to  educate  the  convicts  in  soul  and  body,  afterward 
letting  out  on  parole  those  who  seem  to  be  reformed.  Yet  how 
few  sermons  on  this  subject  are  ever  preached  ! The  indif- 
ference of  the  clergy  to  the  peculiarly  moral  subject  of  prison 
management  is  startling.  The  Secretary  of  the  American 
Prison  Association,  himself  a clergyman  and  the  best  informed 
man  in  the  country  as  to  public  sentiment  on  this  subject,  tells 
me  that  among  the  least  helpful  of  all  classes  in  advancing 
prison  reform  are  the  preachers  of  what  Christ  certainly  in- 
intended should  be  a gospel  of  help  to  the  unfortunate  and  the 
sinful.  The  writer  knows  of  a certain  city  of  100,000  inhabi- 
tants where,  in  the  absence  of  the  prison  chaplain,  every 
prominent  pastor  was  asked  in  vain  to  baptize  and  pray  with  a 
dying  murderer.  Every  clergyman  should  secure  the  annual 


reports  of  the  National  Prison  Association,  from  the  Rev.  F. 
H.  Wines,  of  Springfield,  111.,  and  the  annual  reports  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Corrections. 

Again,  humanity  and  religion  go  hand-in-hand  in  all  sanitary 
regulations.  The  death  rate,  sickness  and  sorrow  can  be  much 
reduced  through  rigid  control  by  the  public  authorities  of  all 
tenements.  The  plumbing,  character  of  roof  and  cellar,  and 
amount  of  air  and  window  space  per  occupant  should  be  con- 
trolled, as  already  in  large  measure  in  Chicago,  by  the  practical 
plumbers  and  sanitary  engineers  of  the  State  or  city.  The 
death  rate  in  Chicago  was  thus  reduced  one-third  from  1880  to 
1886  and  five  thousand  lives  a year  were  saved. 

The  world  has  just  looked  on  with  wonder  at  the  greatest 
strikes  and  most  important  victories  of  laborers  for  many 
years — the  great  London  strike  of  50,000  wharfmen  and  50,000 
others  in  two  hundred  trades,  and  the  strike  of  nearly  300,000 
British  miners  and  associated  workers.  All  England  felt  that 
the  condition  of  these  strikers  was  needlessly  bad,  and  sympa- 
thized with  their  efforts,  but  the  most  active  support  in  the  case 
of  the  former  strike  came  from  Cardinal  Manning  and  the 
Catholic  Church,  which,  despite  all  its  faults  and  errors,  keeps 
in  closer  touch  with  the  common  people  than  much  of  Protes- 
tantism. No  fact  of  economic  science  has  been  more  clearly 
proved  within  ten  years  than  the  power  of  public  opinion  to 
raise  wages,  shorten  the  hours  of  labor,  secure  education  for 
children,  and  in  other  ways  humanize  and  elevate  the  commun- 
ity. Let  every  clergyman  see  that  he  is  doing  his  part  in 
educating  this  public  opinion. 

Some  pewholders  objecting  to  high  taxes  for  education, 
public  parks,  good  streets,  free  public  libraries  and  other  public 
needs,  will  ask,  “ Have  not  I a right  to  do  as  I please  with  my 
own?”  Yes;  but  what  is  one’s  own?  The  difference  between 
what  a Vanderbilt  could  have  gained  among  the  Hottentots  and 
in  the  United  States  is  due  to  society,  says  Professor  James,  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  We  do  nothing  in  which 
society  is  not  a silent  partner.  Read  Huxley  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century  for  February,  1888,  to  learn  how  all  our  early  training, 
our  education,  our  opportunities  for  wealth-getting,  are  due  to 
social  conditions,  and  how  society  therefore  has  the  right  to 
demand  of  us  that  we  regard  all  our  wealth  as  a trust  to  be 
used  where  it  will  do  the  greatest  amount  of  good.  Frederick 
Harrison  puts  it  finely  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  for  November, 
1889,  when  he  says:  “The  true  Socialism  is  this — the  use  of 
capital  must  be  turned  to  social  objects,  just  as  capital  arises 
from  social  combination,”  adding  that  “ Industry  must  be  mor- 
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alized  by  opinion — not  recast  by  the  State — moralized  by  ed- 
ucation, by  morality,  by  religion.” 

Here  is  precisely  the  field  for  the  church.  There  is  fully  as 
much  need  of  reconverting  our  church  members  to  unselfish- 
ness, public  spirit,  political  integrity  and  kindly  treatment  of 
employees  as  there  is  of  reaching  the  non-church-going  masses, 
who  often  keep  away  from  a church  because  the  seats  of  honor, 
rented  to  the  highest  bidder  (a  terrible  mistake),  are  occupied 
by  the  most  unprincipled  or  unfeeling  employers.  The  black 
list  of  employees  and  the  boycott  of  rivals  in  business  are  as 
outrageous  as  the  boycott  by  workmen  or  their  refusals  to 
work  with  the  non-union  men  who  have  declined  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  expensive  labor  contests.  Yet  how  rarely  is  denun- 
ciation of  the  former  equal  to  that  of  the  latter.  Until  the 
church  shows  a greater  interest  in  securing  justice  and  happi- 
ness on  earth  for  the  many,  it  must  not  expect  to  inspire  much 
faith  in  its  claim  to  be  the  friend  of  the  poor  and  their  guide 
to  heavenly  joys. 

It  is  not  only  the  duty,  it  is  the  interest  of  the  well-to-do  and 
refined  that  no  class  should  grow  up  in  wretchedness.  Dickens 
well  states  this  community  of  interests  when,  describing  in 
“ Bleak  House  ” the  miserable  London  quarters  of  Tom’s-all- 
alone,  he  says:  “ There  is  not  an  atom  of  Tom’s  slime,  not  a 
cubic  inch  of  any  pestilential  gas  in  which  he  lives,  not  one 
obscenity  or  degradation  about  him,  not  an  ignorance,  not  a 
wickeness,  not  a brutality  of  his  committing  but  shall  work  its 
retribution  through  every  order  of  society  up  to  the  proudest 
of  the  proud  and  to  the  highest  of  the  high.” 

The  tariff  as  an  economic  measure  cannot  be  considered  in 
the  pulpit,  but  the  acknowledged  selfishness  underlying  much 
of  the  tariff  discussion  certainly  should  be  attacked.  For  ex- 
ample, an  able  friend  of  mine,  soon  after  assuming  charge  of  a 
large  Bible  class  of  young  business  men,  put  this  question  to 
them:  “ Suppose  you  were  to  choose  between  a law  or  public 
policy  which  would  be  of  undoubted  benefit  to  nine-tenths  of 
the  community,  but  of  injury  to  the  one-tenth  to  which  you 
belonged,  and  a law  of  precisely  opposite  character — which 
would  you  choose?”  To  his  dismay  every  one  said  he  would 
choose  what  would  benefit  himself,  though  at  great  loss  to  the 
community  as  a whole.  The  Church  does  not  do  its  duty  if  it 
does  not  discuss  such  subjects. 

The  writer  knows  of  a large  factory  town  in  New  England 
where  strikes  had  been  frequent,  and  where  employers  had  con- 
stantly denounced  the  ignorance  of  their  employees  shown,  it 
was  claimed,  in  these  strikes  and  other  ways.  Realizing  that 
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there  might  be  some  truth  in  this  criticism,  a few  of  the  wage- 
earners  proposed  a series  of  weekly  economic  lectures  by  men 
like  Professor  Hadley  of  Yale,  Professor  Clark  of  Smith  Col- 
lege, Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  and  others.  The  lecturers  asked  only 
the  payment  of  their  expenses,  but  even  these  amounted  to 
something,  and  the  cost  of  a suitable  hall  was  still  more ; so  ® 

financial  aid  and  moral  support  were  requested  of  the  em- 
ployers of  the  city,  and  assurance  was  given,  as  was  indeed 
evident  from  the  character  of  the  lecturers  invited,  that  no 
demagogism  would  be  permitted.  Not  a single  employer  of 
those  approached  would  give  a cent,  and  soon  the  laudable 
enterprise  had  to  be  abandoned.  Yet  these  employers  pro- 
fessed ^:o  be  loyal  church  members.  Query:  How  often  and 
how  earnestly,  in  all  probability,  did  their  pastors  make  any 
practical  application  to  business  life  of  the  glittering  moral 
generalities  they  preached?  . How  much  wiser  in  this  regard 
has  been  the  English  aristocracy,  which  has  often  led  the  way 
in  securing  factory  and  other  needed  legislation. 

Just  as  sure  as  the  night  follows  day,  so  sure  it  is  that  the 
drunkenness  and  thriftlessness  of  the  lowest  classes  of  our 
laboring  population  are  directly  due  to  features  in  their  en- 
vironment, which  society  can  and  should  remedy.  Much 
legislation  is  needed,  but  what  is  most  urgent,  as  Prof.  Ingram 
writes,  is  “ the  formation  in  both  the  higher  and  the  lower 
regions  of  the  industrial  world,  of  profound  convictions  as  to 
social  duties,  and  some  more  effective  mode  than  at  present 
exists  of  diffusing,  maintaining  and  applying  them.” 

It  remains  to  say  a few  words  about  luxury.  What  shoulp 
be  the  attitude  of  the  Church  on  this  question?  Luxury  may 
be  defined  as  all  expenditure  whose  main  purpose  or  result 
is  enjoyment  instead  of  a better  use  or  development  of  our 
powers.  Taking  this  view  of  luxury  we  see  that  the  amount 
of  expenditure  does  not  constitute  the  luxury.  The  money  a 
clergyman  spends  to  visit  Europe  on  a needed  vacation,  or  for 
books  and  a comfortable  home  in  which  to  work,  equips  him 
for  broader,  higher  usefulness.  How  about  $200,  more  or  less, 
for  a dress  or  a fashionable  party?  All  luxury,  even  according 
to  the  above  definition,  is  not  culpable,  but  most  of  it  is. 

The  object  of  the  luxury  is  not  usually  art  for  its  own  sake, 
but  mere  vulgar  disdisplay.  Even  art  is  less  important  than 
manhood.  The  fallacy  that  luxury  gives  employment  has 
long  ago  been  fully  exposed.  See  the  article  by  Emile  de 
Lavelaye  in  the  Popjilar  Science  Monthly  for  March,  1881,  and 
pp.  153-9  of  “Ely’s  Political  Economy,”  published  by  the 
Chautauqua  Press.  Most  of  the  expenditure  for  mere  enjoy- 
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ment  has  two  immoral  results  that  might  be  dwelt  upon  in  our 
pulpits.  It  promotes  selfishness,  unless  the  luxury  is  shared 
with  many,  as  when  a fine  painting  or  cosy  parlor  is  frequently 
thrown  open  to  those  who  cannot  afford  the  same.  Second, 
most  of  the  luxury  of  to-day  exaggerates  the  worship  of  ma- 
terial comforts  and  beauties,  to  the  neglect  of  the  intellectual 
and  the  spiritual.  What  a sin  it  is  to  spend  upon  mere  display 
what  might  equip  the  consumer  for  better  use  of  his  powers,  if 
spent  in  books  or  travel,  or  might  do  vastly  more  good  if  used 
to  help  a college,  send  poor  city  boys  to  the  country,  help 
along  capable  but  needy  students  and  writers,  or  assist  public 
libraries,  art  galleries,  cooking,  or  other  manual  training  schools, 
or  free  bath  houses  and  gymnasiums. 

For  lack  of  more  concrete  preaching  of  Christ’s  word  we 
find,  in  the  words  of  Helen  Campbell,  that  he  who  says  with 
all  sanctity  on  Sunday,  “ I believe  in  God  the  Father  Al- 
mighty, Maker  of  Heaven  and  Earth,”  shows  on  the  other  six 
days  that  his  real  creed  is,  “ I believe  in  Father  Mud,  the 
Almighty  Plastic,  and  in  Father  Dollar,  the  Almighty  Drastic.” 

Practically  there  are  to-day  four  distinct  codes  of  morality: 
one  for  the  Church  and  Sunday,  a second  for  the  home,  a third 
for  politics,  and  a fourth  for  business.  Until  our  churches  are 
prepared  to  denounce  bribery,  intimidation  and  corruption  in 
politics,  fraud  and  unscrupulousness  in  business,  and  selfishness 
everywhere,  with  as  much  zeal  as  they  denounce  the  tirades  of 
an  Ingersoll,  there  is  a discouraging  prospect  for  our  country’s 
future. 

Fortunately  the  impulse  to  better  things  is  already  felt  in 
many  places.  Here  and  there  some  clergyman  speaks  out 
with  the  boldness  of  a Savonarola.  Lectures  courses  on 
economic  and  social  science  are  being  established  in  our  theo- 
logical seminaries,  and  the  Church  everywhere  seems  astir  with 
new  life  and  hope.  It  behooves  all  disciples  of  the  Christ, 
whose  sternest  denunciations  were  never  for  poor  sinners,  but 
for  rich  hypocrites,  to  preach  his  gospel  everywhere,  as  a means 
of  reforming  this  world  fully  as  much  as  of  preparing  for  the 
next.  Heaven  should  be  considered  an  incidental  result  of 
Christ-like  work  for  others  here.  “ What  is  needed,”  says 
Tolstoi, — true  here  if  he  seems  often  wrong, — “is  self-sacri- 
ficing action ; what  is  needed  are  people  who  would  like  to  do 
good,  not  by  giving  extraneous  sin  money,  but  their  own  labor, 
themselves,  their  lives.” 
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